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i PRAYERS FOR LENT 


emy, 


).S.B 
es Thy holy will, O Lord, may we ever find refuge, 


7a that we be not dashed upon the rocks, 

Wis. nor drowned in the towering waves 

eo of this world’s storms; 

| but in all adversities may we be protected 

by the strength of Thy right hand; 

may we be instructed in Thy truth 

and directed by Thy teaching; 

| may we render to Thee, O Lord, 

| our service of faith, 





that from Thee we may receive in recompense 


nost 
nues a crown of glory. 
2 
| O Lord, who art the hope of all, 
~ 
S hear us and pity us 
as we pour out our hearts before Thee in prayer. 
ve Make us fit to serve Thee; 
na 
nd. in Thy gentle kindness rescue us from sin; 


free us from our own iniquity 
and adorn us with Thy riches: 
that we may know Thee, desire Thee, and possess Thee 


in this life and forever.’ 





| 'From the Mozarabic liturgy (Migne, P. L. 86. 275, 261). 
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TO MY FELLOW PRIESTS' 


CAME that they may have life, and have it more abundantly” 
(John 10:10). These are the grandest words ever spoken. 
But not only spoken, they have been fulfilled. For the purpose 
of giving us His life the Son of God came into the world: 
“Consecrare mundum, to consecrate, (to change, to deify) the 
world,”’ chants the Church in her martyrology on Christmas eve. 

It is principally through the celebration of the eucharistic Sacri- 
fice, through the sacraments, through the sacramentals, through the 
prayers in the breviary, in short, through the liturgy, that the 
Lord pours His life into us, making us grow from tiny twigs to 
fruit-laden branches; making us grow from spiritual babes to 
perfect manhood, to the mature measure of the fulness of Christ. 
It is through and in the liturgy that the Man-God sends His re- 
deeming, sanctifying life into all who are willing to receive Him, 
giving them power to become sons of God and joint heirs of 
Himself, other Christs. 

A terrible deformation of the God-willed order commenced 
four centuries ago. 

1) The 16th century made the start by throwing overboard 
the liturgy, i.e., the eucharistic Sacrifice, the eucharistic priesthood, 
nearly all of the sacraments and sacramentals. It tampered with, 
and finally rejected, the life-channels of the Church. And that 
meant: the beginning of a great drooping and withering. 

2) Where the 16th century left off, the 17th began. The life- 
stream of the Church being gone, it was but natural that the 17th 
century should commit the crime of throwing overboard the 
Church. 

3) The following century went a step farther. Now that the 
Church, the body of Christ, was done away with, the 18th cen- 
tury proceeded to throw the head of the body, Christ, overboard. 

4) And when Christ, the Way to the Father, was ‘‘out of the 
way,” it was inevitable that the 19th century should go still 
farther and throw the Lord God overboard. 





1Address given at the Priests’ Liturgical Day, St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, 
Kansas, December 10. 
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TO MY FELLOW PRIESTS 


5) The 20th century is completing this terrible job by throw- 
ing man himself overboard, through race suicide and wholesale 
World War slaughter, and by a philosophy denying the dignity 
and worth of the human person. 


There we are! One following the other: First went the liturgy, 
then the Church, then Christ, then God and finally man. Such is 
the outcome of the great deformation which began four centuries 
ago, a deformation which has affected—let us admit it in all hon- 
esty—many of the children of God, many of the brothers and 
sisters of Christ, many of the sons and daughters of the Church. 
“Vias tuas, Domine, demonstra mihi—Lord, help us to get back 
again on the right road! 


All of us must get on our knees and thank divine Providence 
for having given us in the year of our Lord 1903 a pathfinder, a 
great priest, a prophetic leader in the person of the sainted Pius X 
who, when things had reached their lowest ebb, began to inaugu- 
rate a new order, a re-formation, by his powerful “‘Instaurare 
omnia in Christo, the incorporation of all thing into Christ.”’ 


Three months after his elevation to the infallible chair of Peter 
he sent forth “motu proprio’’—moved by the Spirit of the Lord 
that rests upon the high-priestly person of the Sovereign Pontiff— 
this clarion call into the world: ‘“‘Our most ardent desire being 
that the true Christian spirit flourish again, it is necessary that the 
faithful (pcople and priests) find this spirit at its primary and 
indispensable source, which is the active participation in the sacred 
mysteries and solemn prayers of the Church.’’ These few words of 
Pius X are a weighty pontifical document and must not be read 
and spoken thoughtlessly. They are the solemn inauguration of a 
movement back to the liturgy, back to the very fountains which 
the 16th century locked up; back to the life-currents of Him who 
came that they may have life and have it more abundantly. 


The sooner we return with our whole mind, our whole heart 
and our whole being to the life-imparting liturgy, the sooner we 
shall possess again, not facade Christianity, but 100% Catholic 
life; the sooner we shall come to full life with the Church and, 
through her, to a full life in Christ, and through Him, to that 
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perfect living in God which the Apostle had in mind when 
he said: ““Your life is hid with Christ in God.”’ 


Thirty-eight years have elapsed since this greatest of all move- 
ments in the Church’s history was launched. It would not surprise 
us if our Holy Father in 1943 will write a new Quadragesimo 
Anno in remembrance of, and as a new impetus towards a sincere 
love for, the apostolic work of that illustrious Pontiff whose great- 
ness in and for the Church will be more fully appreciated fifty 
years hence, and whom we hope to honor before fifty years have 
elapsed as Saint Pius the Great. 

We priests are God's anointed ministers of Christ and dispensers 
of the mysteries of God. Our duty is—so the ordaining bishop told 
us—to offer, to preach and to lead. Our work, our acting 
(“‘agere’’) is essentially liturgical. But “‘agere sequitur esse’’; if our 
acting is essentially liturgical then our being must also be essen- 
tially liturgical. True, the reception of the sacrament of holy orders 
has given us the liturgical “‘esse,”’ but it is necessary to translate 
this objective “‘esse’’ into a subjective one, into an ever-growing 
realization of my being a priest, a man of God, consecrated by the 
liturgy, consecrated for the liturgy: “Anima sacerdotalis naturalt- 
ter liturgica.” 

We priests are quite conservative. Which is good. Sometimes, 
however, we are so conservative that we become satisfied with 
existing conditions. I think they call this thing self-complacency. 
This false optimism makes us believe that we are doing a good 
work by quickly condemning the efforts of others as “‘innovations”’ 
when in reality they are necessary ‘‘restorations.’’ Like a smoker in 
a smoky room we fail to notice how bad the air is, all the more if 
we never had an opportunity to find out what pure air is like. Or, 
we feel so secure about the correctness of the track on which we 
have been moving, that, upon noticing any departure from our way 
of thinking and doing, we immediately cite rubric “‘so and so” and 
canon ‘‘so and so” against the labors of others—who also love 
the Church—without always knowing the real meaning of, and 
reason for, the respective rubric and canon. Let me say here most 
emphatically that the rubrics and canons of the Church are sacred 
and must be observed conscientiously. But I also wish to state 
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TO MY FELLOW PRIESTS 


most respectfully that rubrics and canons are a fence around the 
garden, and more important than the fence is the garden behind 
the fence. We find people today who are more disturbed about a 
seeming injury done to the fence than they are about the number- 
less weeds growing freely behind the fence—in the garden of the 
Ecclesia sancta Det. 

There lived a like group of fence-watchers 1,900 years ago who 
caused a great deal of trouble to Him ‘‘who came to give them 
life that they may have it in abundance.’’ Est modus in rebus! The 
liturgical movement does not stand for innovations, it stands for 
a 100% “‘sentire cum Ecclesia,’ and every true promoter of the 
liturgical apostolate will also be a truly obedient son of the 
Church and of her norms and rules without exception. It’s about 
time for thoughtless, destructive criticism to cease! There has been 
more than enough since November 22, 1903! 

And now let us give our attention to six points which, I think, 
we priests should translate into our personal priestly life: 

1) A more living realization of the truth that the Church is 
the mystical body of Christ. The Church is not merely an organi- 
zation, not merely a perfect society, she is a divine organism of 
which Christ is head, she, the Church, His body and we members 
one of another. This is not a metaphor but a divine fact. 

2) That in this divine organism we priests take a very impor- 
tant part as offerers, preachers and leaders, as ministers of the 
Christ who came not to be served but to serve. 

3) That the members of this divine organism are Christ's re- 
deemed property, of which a portion has been entrusted to us as 
to stewards, and for whom we are responsible before the tribunal 
of Christ and His Church. 

4) That the holy sacrifice of the Mass is the deepest wellspring 
for the life of this divine organism; that consequently we, the 
leaders in this divine organism, must acquire an ever greater under- 
standing of, and love for, this ‘‘Mystery of the Faith,”’ celebrating 
it at all times with profound reverence as behooves men of God. 
We may not act as mechanics and mere functionaries in the great 
action which ‘‘through Him and with Him and in Him gives all 
honor and glory to God.” 
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5) That the missal, with its extension the breviary, is a priest's 
first and foremost meditation book, composed and proposed to us 
by the Church. Daily, before retiring, we should devote some ten 
to fifteen minutes to the reading of the Mass text for the following 
day. Our breviary is not only a ‘“‘duty book for the avoidance of 
mortal sin,” but is the sacred instrument of the “Ecclesia orans’’ 
and the daily preparation for, and radiation from, the holy Sacri- 
fice. The intelligent preparation of the Mass text and the intelligent 
recitation of the breviary are also the best preparation for our 
sermons. Of great importance towards a better appreciation of the 
whole sacramental liturgy is a liturgical (not only exegetical) un- 
derstanding of the psalms, which are the pulsebeat of the heart 
of Christ and the songs of the New Sion. 


6) That we deliver our best sermons to the flock by the “‘pie, 
attente ac devote” celebration of the life-imparting mysteries of our 
faith, in particular, that of the holy Sacrifice. A charismatic offerer 
at the altar is a magnet that will draw the flock ever closer to Him 
“‘who came that they may have life and have it in abundance.” 
Qualis rex, talis grex! 

How, finally, are we to reach-our people? I respectfully submit 
the following suggestions. 

1) Since the holy Sacrifice of the Mass is the sun and center 
in the life of every Christian, it is our first duty to lead our people 
to an active, external and, above all, internal participation in this 
sacred banquet in which Christ is eaten, by which His blessed 
passion is made present, by which the inner man is filled with 
divine life, and which is the pledge of our future glory. 

2) Our great goal is this: to make our flock not merely adorers 
of the eucharistic Christ in the tabernacle, but co-offerers with the 
immortal Christ who on the parish altar re-enacts with us His 
world-redeeming Sacrifice to the glory of God and for our salva- 
tion. 

3) This thought must—like a golden thread—trun through our 
Mass-sermons, I say ““Mass-sermons,”’ because the sermon in con- 
nection with holy Mass should be, not so much a sermon during 
Mass, as rather a sermon of the Mass. In other words, our sermons 
must be liturgical, part and parcel of the sacrificial action, a dis- 
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TO MY FELLOW PRIESTS 


posing of the flock towards corporate participation in the family 
Sacrifice and Meal. 

4) It is absolutely necessary to bring our flock to an intelligent 
participation in the Church’s year, the annual re-enactment of the 
work of redemption for the glory of God and for the growth of a 
new divine ring around our Christ-being. As far as “‘living the 
Church’s year’’ is concerned, the great majority of our people are 
positively below par. We must use pulpit, confessional and school 
to awaken and deepen in our people a more concrete living with the 
sacred year of the Church. 

5) We must restore or, at least, perfect the parish high Mass, 
and celebrate it, not sixteen, but sixty times a year. We must teach 
our people (through sodalities and school) to sing at least the 
simple responses and to receive holy Communion. Says Cardinal 
Bertram: ‘“The Sunday Sacrifice without Communion of the faith- 
ful is deprived of its loveliest part, namely the fellowship of God’s 
redeemed family at the eucharistic family Table.’’ 

6) An intelligent introduction of the ““Missa recitata,’’ with a 
gradual recitation of the ordinary in Latin, is a decided step for- 
ward, not only towards the up-building of social consciousness, 
not only towards a deepening of the spiritual life of individual 
and parish, but also as a bridge to an active participation by all in 
the high Mass. And be it said most emphatically: the high Mass— 
not the low Mass—is the ideal way of offering the great Sacrifice 
of our redemption. 

7) Attempts also must be made to restore Vespers, or Com- 
pline. No time has been so guilty of liturgical vandalism as our 
own. Thirty-five years ago Vespers—the venerable evensong of the 
Church—was sung in many parishes, but where is it today? Doz- 
ens of the finest traditions have simply been cast out. We have 
removed ‘‘devotion”’ and often have placed in its stead ‘‘emotion.”’ 
We have broken with the past; are we going to leave empty the 
future? 

8) It is time also to blow off the dust from our Ritual and 
make use again of some at least of the 149 blessings which are con- 
tained in this now almost forgotten liturgical book. By the way, 
if I were seminary rector I would make every student study the 
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Ritual from A-Z. It would benefit him much in latinity, but more 
yet in liturgy, and both are necessary for the future priest. We are 
complaining so much about the divorce that has taken place be- 
tween altar and home, but fail to say ‘“‘mea culpa’’ for having 
neglected one of the most powerful means of establishing the bond 
of union between the two, namely the sacramentals. With my own 
eyes I have seen what a European pastor achieved during nine years 
in a parish of 700 souls, most of whom had been ‘“‘red”’ at the 
time of his installation. We can do the same. 

If we are men of faith; if we become convinced again that the 
liturgical treasures of our Church are filled with divine life and 
transforming power; if we preach again with a conviction that 
will make the hearts of our people burn like the hearts of the two 
disciples on Easter day; if we lead them to the deep wellspring of 
life—the holy Sacrifice; if we administer “fide ac tremore’’ the 
sacraments laden with the sanctifying blood of Christ; if we carry 
again—through the sacramentals—the blessings of the redemption 
to home and fields, seeds and fruits, barns and animals, autos and 
broadcasting station, we must succeed, we will succeed in the 
“instaurare omnia in Christo, the setting all things into Christ,” 
because, by doing that, we are returning to the primary and indis- 
pensable source of the true Christian spirit. There is no other force 
and source for Christian reconstruction (and God knows how nec- 
essary such a restoration is!) so powerful, so transforming, so 
upbuilding, as the life-giving liturgy of our glorious Church. It 
has once before turned a pagan desert into a Christian garden with 
flowers and fruits of martyrs, confessors and virgins. It can do 
the same today. And we priests are the dispensers of thesc re- 
forming and up-building mysteries of God. 


MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 





A priest, even after his golden jubilee, who doesn’t 
see something new nearly every day in his (divine) of- 
fice, ts beginning to feel spiritual arthritis —Canon... 
Jackmar., in Holy Roodlets. 
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A LENTEN PROGRAM FOR THE SCHOOLS 


HE PERIOD from Septuagesima to Easter has been aptly 

compared to a basilica, the narthex representing the season 

of Septuagesima, the nave Lent, and the sanctuary Holy 

Week and Easter." This is more than a mere pedagogical 

device—it is a comparison which recommends itself from 
many points of view. It illustrates the structural significance of 
the Easter cycle; it shows both the goal and the route of the 
spiritual journey to which the Church invites us and, by the psy- 
chological law of association, it links up the familiar physical 
structure of the church with a pregnant spiritual idea. 


As we enter the edifice, let us consider the right and left walls 
of the narthex to be decorated with mural paintings interpreting 
the gospels and epistles of the season. The triptych to the right 
shows us the preparatory character of the season and indicates 
to what the liturgy invites us on the successive Sundays of Septua- 
gesima, Sexagesima, and Quinquagesima. The triptych on the op- 
posite wall tells how we may participate in the Mystery. 


In the first panel, we see the laborers called by the Master into 
His vineyard and we understand that the Holy Spirit, who is the 
Spirit of Christ and therefore the Spirit of each liturgical season 
(since in it the work of Christ is made present) , invites us to labor 
with Christ in the renewal of the redemption. The corresponding 
picture on the opposite wall shows us how to labor—as the run- 
ner, for a prize ‘‘ . . . One receiveth the prize.’ That One is Christ.” 
He has already in His own sacred humanity won the victory over 
Satan, sin, and death,* but He wishes to share His triumph with 
us and to extend His conquest through the human nature which 
He has given to each one of us for that very purpose. We under- 
stand that we must “‘run, not as at an uncertainty or as beating 
the air,”’ but with energy and with invincible hope in the victory 
of Christ. 





*Pius Parsch. 


*Cf. Emiliana Loehr, O.S.B., The Year of Our Lord. This is a book with 
which everyone who teaches the liturgical year should be familiar. 


*Cf. Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., The Victory of Christ. 
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Septuagesima gives us the invitation; Sexagesima shows us 
the kind of work to be done. The seed that was sown in the 
earth died that it might bear fruit. The work to be done during 
the holy season of Lent is one of death. We must, like the seed, 
die with the Word-made-flesh, that we may rise with Him to com- 
plete dominion over His adversary. To show us that suffering is 
the instrument of death, the epistle places before us the sufferings 
of St. Paul.‘ 

Septuagesima gave us the invitation to labor with Christ in car- 
rying on the redemption; Sexagesima showed us that the work to 
be done was death with Christ. Quinquagesima, the last of the trip- 
tych, tells us the purpose of the work. In the blind man of Jeri- 
cho, we see not only the catechumens who were preparing for bap- 
tism, the sacrament of illumination as it was called in the early 
Church, but also our own blind selves standing by the wayside, 
begging of Christ to open our eyes and draw us after Him 
through the darkness of death into the light of the resurrection. 
How shall the eyes of the spiritually blind be opened except by 
seeking the Light, as the epistle tells us, with persevering love! 

We are now standing on the threshold of Lent. We look 
through the open doorway into the nave and we see, high up on 
the back wall of the apse, the figure of Christ the Kyrios, con- 
queror of sin and death, seated on His royal throne with the earth 
beneath His feet. We see Him risen, as He said, alleluia. But we see, 
also, that His entrance into glory has been by the hard way of 
the cross, per crucem ad lucem. His way must be also ours. 

If we take our eyes from the Easter vision, from the goal at 
which we have been gazing, and look to the way by which we 
must reach it, we shall notice first the inscription over the doorway 
leading from the narthex into the nave, from the season of Sep- 
tuagesima into Lent. It says: Warfare with Christ against the Spit- 
its of Evil.’ This sums up the spirit of Lent, a spirit of Christian 
warfare. The members of Christ must take up arms against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil—that is, against the concupiscences: 
the inordinate love of pleasure, of possessions, and of power.’ 





“The stational church for Sexagesima Sunday is St. Paul-without-the- Walls. 
*Cf. St. Andrew's Missal, final prayer after distribution of ashes. 
"Cf. Edward Leen, C.S.Sp., Why the Cross?, In the Likeness of Christ. 
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A LENTEN PROGRAM 


In the liturgy, Christ puts at the disposal of His brethren the 
power of His triumph. They have His power; they must use His 
weapons. To pleasure, He opposed pain; to possessions, poverty— 
the willingness to be without the good things of time; against 
pride, or love of power, which glories in independence, He set up a 
great preference for the will of God. These were the instruments 
of His triumph; they must be the instruments of ours. 


The first Sunday of Lent shows our Lord in the act of using 
these three weapons against the triple temptation of Satan in the 
desert. In the liturgy, the power by which He vanquished the evil 
spirit is put at our disposal. We cannot repeat this too often to our 
students. Let us say it over and over again until they begin to 
realize that the liturgical ycar is not a mere commemoration, not 
a mere remembrance of what is past, but a present divine reality 
under a sacramental form. The “‘accidents’’ have changed but the 
‘substance’ endures and is made present. 

It is interesting to see how the first and third Sundays of Lent 
alternate with the second and fourth in expressing the two domi- 
nating themes of the season—darkness and light, death and resur- 
rection. The first and third, the temptation in the desert and the 
casting out of the evil spirit, show Christ dealing with the spirit 
of death, with a spirit in radical opposition to life. The second and 
fourth Sundays, the transfiguration and the multiplication of the 
loaves, show Him dealing with untrammeled life. In the transfig- 
utation, Christ shows Himself to the apostles in a passing vision, 
as if He were already risen. The second Sunday of Lent is Easter 
anticipated for us that we may have the courage to battle to the 
end of the forty days. In the multiplication of the loaves, we see 
Christ’s life-giving power at work upon a substance which will 
become for us the Bread of Life. 

The fifth Sunday of Lent brings us to Passion Week. From 
now until Holy Saturday the theme of darkness and death will 
predominate in the liturgy although its counterpart, the light and 
resurrection of the sanctuary, will continue to shine through the 
shadows of the transept. St. Leo, in the fourth lesson read at 
Matins on Passion Sunday, tells us the nature of our participation 
in the liturgy of passiontide. He says: “Under the guidance of the 
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Holy Ghost, the apostles instituted these days of more rigorous 
fasts so that, by a common sharing in the cross of Christ, even we 
ourselves may contribute something to the work He did for us 
(etiam nos aliquid in eo, quod propter nos gessit, ageremus) .”’ 
Our participation is then more than a pious remembrance of 
Christ’s passion; it is a share in its reality. Our part is an entering 
into the redemption and a willing cooperation to extend it. How 
shall we bring this home to our children? How shall we inspire 
them to give themselves to it? 


Because of the spiritual riches at our disposal in the liturgy, there 
is danger of our trying to give the students too much, thereby con- 
fusing their ideas and scattering their energies instead of integrating 
them. Four themes are apparent in the liturgical texts of Lent: the 
death and resurrection of Christ, the most fundamental; baptism, 
in which man is regenerated by immersion in that death and resur- 
rection; penance, by which man cooperates with Christ in a process 
of death for the sake of resurrection; and, finally, the significance 
of the stational churches which throw light on the meaning of the 
daily lenten Masses’ in which the death and resurrection of Christ 
are made present. 


It is perhaps too obvious to mention that the death and resur- 
rection of Christ should be the first theme chosen when a school is 
being initiated into the liturgical year. In this case, the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass will be given a position of prominence in the teaching 
of Christian doctrine since it is itself the living memorial of that 
death and resurrection. The next year, it would be well to stress 
baptism, showing that we have died with Christ and risen to new 
life in Him but that the new life is maintained and invigorated 
by a daily death. When the students are familiar with these two 
themes, we might, during the third year, stress penance—under 
the traditional forms of prayer, fasting, and almsgiving’—as dying 
to the old man of sin in order to live the life of the New-Man, 
Christ Jesus. The fourth year, the stational churches and their 





7Cf. ORATE FRATRES, Vol. XV, pp. 155 ff. 


*St. Thomas says that they are means of satisfaction for sin because they attack 
sin in its roots: fasting, concupiscence of the flesh; almsgiving, concupiscences of 
eyes; prayer, pride (Summa Theol. III, q. 15, art. 3). 
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A LENTEN PROGRAM 


influence on the Mass texts might be the basis of a fruitful study 
and an inspiring spiritual program.” 

The procedure already suggested in the first and third articles 
of this series may be applied to the fourth cycle extending from 
Septuagesima to Easter. If the theme of death and resurrection 
is chosen, the holy sacrifice of the Mass will occupy the major 
portion of the Christian doctrine teaching. The Communion verse 
and the gospel of the feast of St. Ignatius of Antioch make an 
excellent foundation for a lenten program which will link together 
Christ’s death and resurrection, the holy sacrifice of the Mass, and 
our part in it: ‘I am the wheat of Christ; may I be ground... 
that I may be found pure bread.’’ In the gospel, we read that 
“unless the grain of wheat, falling into the earth, die, itself re- 
maineth alone; but, if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.”’ It is a 
question of giving up an earthly life to find a heavenly one if we 
are willing to pay the price! 

The six weeks of Lent may be profitably spent by the children 
in preparing themselves to be more completely transformed into 
Christ. These stages will be analogous to those by which the 
wheat and grapes become ready to be changed into the body and 
blood of Christ. The illustrations below show how the program 
was made graphic for the students, how interest was sustained 
through variety, and how the unity and stability of the fundamen- 
tal idea was maintained. 

A large picture of the cross, like the one below, with wheat 
growing at the base and grapes hanging from its arms, was put 
in the place reserved in the school for liturgical announcements. 
Each week, a horizontal or vertical panel illustrating the work of 
that week replaced the one of the week before on each side of the 
cross, to indicate the stage of transformation of the grapes into 
wine and of the wheat into bread in preparation for transubstan- 
tiation. 

Some of the students chose to be represented by the symbol of 
grapes; others of wheat. Small duplicates of the cross were placed 
inside the lid of the students’ desk, week by week, they received 
one of the small panels on which to record their progress. 





“ORATE FRATRES, loc. cit. 
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The fifth week, the wheat is ground 
into flour and the grapes are pressed “ar 
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The sixth week, the flour 
4 becomes bread and the wine 
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In an offertory procession on Holy Thursday, the students 
presented the bread and wine for the holy Sacrifice and understood 
more fully than ever before that the host and the wine represented 
themselves and that, during the holy Sacrifice, Christ would change 

e of their gifts into Himself. The spirit in which the students spent 
Holy Week” was an evidence of the benefit which they had derived 
from the lenten program. They had grown in understanding of 


the reality of their membership in Christ. 


-_ H. B. 
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= The next article will treat of student participation in the liturgy of Holy 
NG | Week. 
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THE SYRIAN LITURGY (II) 


THE ANAPHORA OR CANON 


Priest: O Lord, almighty God, who art pure love, boundless peace and 


Cc 


never-disappointing hope, grant love, quietness and continual peace 
to Thy servants here present before Thy majesty. Make us worthy 
to give one another peace by a blameless kiss in Thine holy name, 
with candor of heart and soul. Therefore do we give Thee glory and 
thanks, and to Thine only Son and Thine all-holy Spirit, the wor- 
shiped, the bountiful, equal with Thee in essence, now, always and 
for ever. 

HOR: Amen. 


P. Peace be with you all. 
C. And with thy spirit. 


Deacon: Let us give peace to one another by an holy kiss; and afterwards 


let us bow down our heads before the God of mercy. (The deacon 
kisses the altar and the priest’s hand, and gives it to the people and 
they to one another by touching hands.) 


P. The necks of our souls and hearts are bent before Thee, O Lord; send 
us a glorious grace and an ineffaceable blessing from Thine holy 
place on high. We praise and bless Thee with Thine only Son and 
Thine all-holy Spirit, the worshiped, the bountiful, equal with Thee 
in essence, now, always and for ever. 

C. Amen. 

P. Thou didst eventually send Thine only Son for our salvation, and He 
bequeathed these holy and life-giving mysteries to us. Look not 
upon us as foreign to this public work, O Lord; turn not Thy face 
away from us because of the multitude of our offenses, since Thou 
only art holy, with Thine only Son and Thine all-holy Spirit, the 
worshiped, the bountiful, equal with Thee in essence, now, always 
and for ever. 

C. Amen. 

D. Let us recollect ourselves. With trembling purity, goodness, love, 
faith unfeigned and above all with fear of God let us consider 
the holy offering before us, the living Victim who offers Himself 
to God the Father, for us, through the hands of the reverend priest. 
Mercy! Peace! Sacrifice and thanksgiving! 

P. The love of God the Father > the grace of the only-begotten Son 
»« and the fellowship and coming-down of the Holy Ghost > be 
with you all. > > > 

C. And with thy spirit. 

P. May our understanding, our minds and our hearts be on high, 

C. They are with the Lord God. 
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THE SYRIAN LITURGY 


P. Let us give thanks unto the Lord with fear. 

C. It is meet and right. 

P (inaudibly). The heavenly host and the firmament beneath praise and 
exalt Thee; the shining archangels hail Thee with trembling; the 
cherubim glorify Thee with fear; the holy seraphim bless Thy 
dominion: each flies towards the other with fluttering of plumes and 
beating of wings, crying out together: 

C (in Arabic). Holy, holy, holy, God almighty. Heaven and earth are 
full of Thy glory. Hosanna in the height of heaven. Blessed be He 
who comes in the name of the Lord. Hosanna in the height of heaven. 


The celebrant prays as follows, at first inaudibly but gradually raising 
his voice till be is chanting aloud at the consecration. 


P. Holy art Thou, almighty God, with Thine only-begotten Son and 
Thine Holy Spirit: Blessed Trinity sanctifying all things by the 
power of His godhead: Father, who sent Thy Son for our salvation; 
Son, who came down and was enfleshed, who suffered and was 
crucified for Thy sinful image and likeness; Holy Spirit, the life- 
giver and sanctifier of holy offerings. When He was about willingly 
to undergo death for us sinners, He who was a stranger to sin, in 
that night when He was going to be delivered up for the life and 
salvation of the world: He took bread in His holy, pure and sinless 
hands, He looked up to Thee, God the Father, He gave thanks 
and blessed >J« > it, hallowed >} it, broke it (He breaks the surface 
of the bread) and gave it to His disciples, saying, Take, eat. THIs 1s 
MY Bopy which shall be broken and given up for the forgiveness of 
the sins and eternal life of you and of many. 

C. Amen. 

P. In like manner, after they had supped, He mixed wine and water and 
gave thanks, blessed > > hallowed > and gave it to His disciples 
and apostles, saying, Take and drink ye all. THIs Is My BLOOD, of 
the new covenant, which shall be poured out and offered for the for- 
giveness of the sins and eternal life of you and of many. 


After each consecration the priest bows low and cymbals are clashed. 


P. Do this in memory of Me. Whenever you eat this sacred Mystery and 
drink this cleansing blood you proclaim My death until I come again. 
C. We commemorate Thy death, O our Lord, we confess Thy resurrec- 
tion and we await Thy second coming. We ask for mercy and grace; 
we beseech forgiveness for our sins. May Thy mercy be upon us all. 
P. Commemorating Thy saving work, O Christ our God, we pray and 
beseech Thy goodness when Thou dost come again in majesty amid 
Thy holy angels. When Thou art seated in glory, when Thou dost 
command the earth to give up its dead that they may stand in fear 
before Thee, when Thou settest the sheep upon Thy right hand and 
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the goats upon Thy left, each awaiting the rewards or the punish- 
ments which they have deserved, then, O our Lord, may we not hear 
the bitter and deathly sentence; do not say to us, O Lord, Depart 
from Me, ye cursed, for I know you not. Let us not, O Lord, be 
strangers outside Thine house; look not upon us with stern anger. 
O our Lord, may our sins and iniquities be not heaped to the height 
of Thine holy heart; enter not into judgment with us, and be not 
to us as to those that have no hope. Treat us not as enemies and 
strangers, O Lord, and do not drive us from before Thy face, we | 
who have known Thy holy name and confessed Thy godhead. Do 
unto us according to Thy faithful promises, which never deceive: | 
forgive our offences, wash away our sins, spare Thy people, the lambs 
of Thy flock, that Thy repentent church may, through Thee and | 
with Thee, say to Thy Father: 

C. Have mercy on us, God the Father Almighty. 

P. And we, Lord, Thine unworthy sinful servants, give Thee thanks and 
praise for all things whatsoever. 

D. Brethren, this is a solemn time, for the holy, life-giving Spirit comes 
down upon this Eucharist to hallow it. Stand, therefore, and pray 
with trembling. May peace be with us and quietness upon all of us. 





Meanwhile the celebrant flutters his hands, as though they were the 
wings of a dove, and calls inaudibly for the descent of the Holy Ghost. 


P. O our Lord, full of goodness and compassion, have mercy on me and 
send upon me and upon these offerings Thy living and life-giving 
Holy Spirit, giver of holiness and hallower of all things; may He 
who spoke by the holy prophets and crowned the apostles and mar- 
tyrs come down upon these mysteries and hallow them. (Aloud) That 
He may make this bread the body of Christ our God. > > > (C. 
Amen.) And this cup the blood of the same Christ our God. > > > 
(C. Amen.) That these mysteries may be for the cleansing of the 
hearts of those who partake of them, for the rectifying of their | 
minds, and for their sanctification to a new and eternal life. 


The great intercession follows. First the celebrant makes the commem- 
oration of the Living Fathers inaudibly, while the deacon chants as below: | 
| 


D. Let us now pray to our Lord and our God for the blessed fathers who 
lead us, for the great high-preist Mar' N., pope of Rome, for Mar M., 
our patriarch and Mar X., our bishop, and for all true-believing 
bishops. May their prayers protect us. Let us pray to the Lord: 

C. Kyrie eleison. 

P (aloud). O Lord, true God, keep Thy flock from all disastrous and 
deadly harms, especially from invasion by foreign peoples who know 


‘Mar—'‘lord,”’ the title of Syrian bishops and saints. Fem., mart 5 
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THE SYRIAN LITURGY 


not Thy holy name and acknowledge not Thy godhead. Guide Thy 
flock with Thy mighty hand. 


In like manner the memorial of the Brethren. 


D. Amen. Let us also remember our brethren in the faith who have asked 
our prayers at this sacrifice, especially those among them who are 
exposed to any sort of temptation. Let us pray to the Lord for their 
safety, that they may be speedily succored, for this church and place, 
and for the peace of those who dwell therein: 

C. Kyrie eleison. 

P (aloud). Be mindful, Lord, from Thy throne on high, of all those who 
know and do Thy holy will. In Thy goodness accept their offerings 
and alms, and make them worthy to praise Thy holy name. 


In like manner the memorial of the Rulers. 


D. Amen. Moreover we remember all Christian rulers who in the four 
corners of the world have founded churches and religious houses 
and protected true believers therein; and also all ranks of the 
Christian hierarchy, both clergy and people. Let us pray to the 
Lord that they may excel in goodness: 

C. Kyrie eleison. 

P (aloud). For Thou dost give strength and victory to all who believe 
and truly love Thee, O our Lord. 


In like manner the memorial of the Saints. 


D. Amen. We now commemorate her who is holy, glorious and ever- 
maiden, blessed Mary, the mother of God, together with the prophets, 
apostles, martyrs and confessors, John the Baptizer, Stephen, chief 
deacon and first martyr, Peter and Paul, leaders of the apostles, and 
all the saints. Let us pray to the Lord: 

C. Kyrie eleison. 

P (aloud). And while we remember all the saints, Thy chosen ones, we 
beseech Thee, Lord, that by their prayers and intercession we may 
become worthy to associate with them and share their bliss. 


In like manner the memorial of the Teachers. 


D. Amen. We commemorate those who, fallen asleep in holiness among 
the saints, kept and handed on to us the one apostolic faith. There- 
fore we hail the four holy oecumenical councils, of Nicaea, of Con- 
stantinople, of Ephesus and of Chalcedon, and all the other general 
councils. We commemorate our fathers James, apostle and martyr, 
Ignatius, Clement, Denis, Athanasius, Julius, Basil, Gregory, Eus- 
tace, Theophilus, John and Cyril; and our fathers Mar Ephrem, 
Mar James and Mar Isaac; and all those who, before them, with 
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them or after them, kept the true faith pure and unaltered and 
handed it on to us. Let us pray to the Lord that their prayers may 
protect us: 

C. Kyrie eleison. 

P (aloud). By their true teaching, solidly grounded, these doctors have 
strengthened and sustained Thy holy churches, rooting out all dan- 
gerous heresies from them, and their doctrine has shown and taught 
us the true faith. By their holy prayers, O our Lord, we ask Thee to 
strengthen us in their life-giving teaching. 


In like manner the memorial of the Dead. 


D. Amen. And now let us remember all those who have fallen asleep 
in faith, especially those who have ministered at this altar and in 
this church. We beseech Christ our God that they may deserve 
forgiveness of their sins and pardon of their transgressions; and may 
we no less than they reach Thy heavenly kingdom. Therefore do we 
thrice cry out: 

C. Kyrie eleison, Kyrie eleison, Kyrie eleison. 


During his accompanying silent prayer the celebrant touches the Host 
and then makes the sign of the cross over the list of names of the dead 
kept on the altar. Then he continues aloud: 


P. For Thou art the creator of souls and bodies, it is Thee that the dead 
await, for in Thy life-giving promise have they put their trust. 
Raise them up, O Lord, at the last day; may Thy face smile upon 
them; forgive their backslidings and imperfections, for not one 
sinless can be found on earth but the Lord God, our Savior Jesus 
Christ, Thine only-begotten Son. In him do we put our trust that 
through His merits there may be forgiveness for them and for us. 

D. Give rest to their souls; wipe out our transgressions and theirs, our 
sins and theirs, whether committed deliberately or indeliberately, 
knowingly or without knowledge. 

P. O Lord God, forgive and wipe away our sins and theirs, their failings 
and ours, which they and we are guilty of through cunning and 
hypocrisy. Grant us candor and righteousness; give us strength to 
stand before Thee without reproach; may we be fully confident but 
without presumption, that at every moment Thy most holy name 
and the name of Jesus Christ and of Thy holy and living Spirit may 
be honored and glorified, now, always and for ever. 

D. As it has been from age to age so will it be until the end of time. 
Amen. 

P. Peace be with you all. 

C. And with thy spirit. 

P. May the mercy of the great God and of our Savior Jesus Christ be 
with you all, my brethren, for ever. > > > 
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THE SYRIAN LITURGY 


While some variable verses and a short litany are sung the celebrant 
breaks the Host and puts one particle into the Chalice. During this very 
complex rite he prays as follows: 


P. We break the heavenly bread in the name of the Father, Amen, and 
of the Son, Amen, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen. O Father of 
justice, behold Thy Son who gives His life that I may receive for- 
giveness. Accept this sacrifice from my hands and pardon me: re- 
member not mine offences against Thy majesty. Behold His blood, 
shed by wicked men upon Mount Calvary: it cries out for me; 
listen to my prayer by reason of its merits. I have sinned greatly, 
and Thou art greatly merciful: and Thy mercies are greater than 
my sins. Look upon these sins, but look also upon the sacrifice and 
victim offered for them—they are the greater. Because 1 have sinned 
Thy Well-beloved suffered the nails and the spear, and life is mine 
through those sufferings. Glory be to the Father who has given His 
Son for our salvation. Worship be to the Son who died on the 
cross to give us life. Honor be to the Holy Ghost who began and 
fulfilled the mystery of our redemption. O Trinity sublime, have 
mercy on us. (Bowing low) Thou art Christ our God whose side was 
pierced for us on Calvary; Thou art the Lamb of God who carries 
the sins of the world: put away our sins and set us at Thy right 
hand, our Lord and our eternal God. Amen. O God the Father, who 
dost hear prayer and dost grant what is asked, who by Thy well- 
beloved Son has taught us to stand before Thee to pray in holiness 
and honesty, let us lift up our voices to Thee, O Lord God, with pur- 
ity of mind, right intention and candor of spirit, saying: Our Father 
who art in heaven— 


The people continue the Lord’s Prayer in Arabic, ending “For Thine 
is the kingdom, the power and the glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 


P. Deliver, O Lord, the souls of Thy servants from troublesome temp- 
tations and from the wiles of the Evil One and from wicked men, 
for Thou art the all-mighty God and we send up praise and thanks- 
giving to Thee, to Thine only Son and to Thine Holy Spirit, the 
worshiped, the bountiful, equal with Thee in essence, now, always 
and for ever. 

C. Amen. 

P. Peace be with you all. 

C. And with thy spirit. 

D. Before we partake of these divine mysteries, let us bow down our 
heads before the merciful God. 

P. In Thy grace and goodness, O Lord, bless those who here bow down 
before Thee. Make them worthy to receive Thy life-giving mysteries 
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and to be joined in the company of Thy holy ones who praise and 
glorify Thee above. 

Amen. 

. Peace be with you all. 

. And with thy spirit. 

May the grace and mercy of the holy uncreated Trinity, almighty 
and eternal being, equal in essence, be with you for ever. > 
Amen. 

. Let us look up with trembling. 

. Holy things are given to the holy and pure. 


He lifts up first the Host and then the Chalice, touching them with 
his eyelids and kissing them. 


MOO WARN 


C. The Father alone is holy; the Son alone is holy; the living Spirit alone 
is holy. Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the holy life- 
giving Snirit; they are One for ever and ever. Amen. 


Still holding the Holy Things, with his arms crossed, the celebrant 
chants: 


P. The one holy Father is with us who formed the world by His grace. 
(D. Amen.) The one holy Son is with us who saved us by His own 
precious sufferings. (D. Amen.) The one living and holy Spirit is 
with us who is the completer and perfecter of all that hath been 
and is. Blessed be the name of the Lord from everlasting and to 
world without end. 

C. Amen. In our prayers and sacrifices let us recall our fathers who in 
their lifetime taught us to be children of God. Son of God, give 
them rest with the cleansed and righteous in Thy heavenly kingdom. 


Now, while the choir sings a variable hymn, the veil is drawn before 
the altar and the celebrant receives Communion, with appropriate prayers. 
(He takes the sacred Body from the Chalice with a spoon.) Then the 
curtain is withdrawn and the priest, holding the Holy Things, turns to 
the people. 

P. O Son of God, may Thy forgiveness come from Thy cleansing altar 
to these Thy servants whom Thou didst come to redeem and to 
whom Thou wilt come again for their resurrection and the renewal 
of mankind. (D. Amen.) Stretch forth, O Lord, Thine invisible 
right hand and bless this assembly of Thy worshipers, who are come 
to receive Thy body and thy precious blood (he makes the sign of 
the cross over the people with the Host on the paten) for the for- 
giveness of sins and the restoring of innocence before Thee, our Lord 
and our God for ever and ever. (D. Amen.) 


While saying the above prayers the priest moves to the place where the 


people are standing to receive Communion. He crosses his arms and says: 
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THE SYRIAN LITURGY 


P. May the mercy of almighty God and our Savior Jesus Christ come 
down on those who carry these holy things, on those who distribute 
them, on those who receive them, on whoever assists and communi- 
cates. May the compassion of the holy Trinity be with us in this 
world and the world to come, for ever and ever. 

D. Glory be to God above; praise be to His holy Mother; may the martyrs 
be crowned and the dead receive mercy. 


The people stand to receive Communion which, the particles of the 
sacred body having been “anointed” with the precious blood at the “ frac- 
tion,” is under both kinds. The words of administration are, “The cleans- 
ing coal of the body and blood of Christ our God is given to His faithful 
servant for pardon of offences and forgiveness of sins,” the communicant 
answering “Amen.” “Coal,” i.e., burning ember, is a common name for 
the Blessed Sacrament in the East. When all have received, the celebrant 
blesses the people as before with the Host, saying: 


P. Glory to Thee (thrice), O our Lord and our God, for ever. O our 
Lord Jesus Christ, may Thy holy body which we have eaten and 
Thy propitiatory blood which we have drunk be not unto us for 
judgment and retribution but for eternal life and the salvation of 
us all, and do Thou have mercy on us. 

C. All creation worships Thee; Thy name is hailed in every tongue: for 
Thou art the resurrection of the dead and the happy hope of them 
that sleep. We praise Thee, O our God, and offer Thee our thanks- 
giving. 

P. What can we do in return for Thy goodness in giving us this sacrifice, 
O loving God? We are weak and inadequate—how can we praise 
and thank Thee enough? We worship Thee, we glorify Thee, we give 
thanks to Thee and to Thine only-begotten Son and to Thy Holy 
Spirit. 

. Amen. 

Peace be with you all. 

. And with thy spirit. 

. Having received the holy mysteries just given to us, let us bow down 
our heads before the God of mercy. 

P. We worship Thee, O Christ our God, we praise Thee and give thanks 
to Thee, beseeching Thy goodness for the deliverance and salvation 
of the whole world, for the protection of the living and the repose 
of the dead, that the hungry may be fed and the needy provided 
for, that the sick may be healed and all the sorrowing consoled. 
Come nigh to them, O Lord, in Thy goodness, cheer them with 
Thy abundant mercies. Save Thy people and bless Thine inheritance 
by Thy victorious cross, and to Thee be worship, as to Thy Father 
and Thy Holy Spirit. 


we (2 0) 
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C. Amen. 

D. Depart in peace; you are dismissed in the name of Christ our God. 

C. In the name of the Lord our God. 

P. May God, who vouchsafed to accept the sacrifice of Abel in the 
wilderness, of Noah in the ark, of Abraham on the mountain, of 
Elijah oa Mount Carmel, of David on the threshing-floor of Arauna 
the Jebusite, and the two pence of the widow in the Temple, accept 
also your sacrifices, promises and offerings; may He be favorably 
mindful of your dead, and may He watch over you, the living, by 
the prayers and intercession of that mother clothed in holiness, 
that second heaven, the spotless virgin mother of God, Mary, and 
of all the saints. Amen. 

C. By the prayer of Thy mother and of all Thy saints, pardon us, O our 
Lord, and give rest to our departed. Sir, bless us. 

P. Go in peace, O our brethren and our beloved, whilst we commend 
you to the grace and mercies of the holy Trinity by virtue of the 
strengthening food that you have just received at God’s cleansing 
table. You are redeemed by the Lord’s victorious cross, sealed with 
the seal of holy baptism, and may the holy Trinity forgive you 
your sins and set aside the transgressions of all people, whether near 
us or far away, living or dead. May He have compassion on me, 
weak and sinful as I am, and please aid me with your prayers. Go 
away happily in peace and quietness, and pray for me. > 


The veil is drawn across the sanctuary. The celebrant, after certain 
prayers, consumes what remains of the Holy Things and cleanses the ves- 
sels. Then he unvests and, after a farewell to the altar, departs in peace. 


DONALD ATTWATER 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
CHRISTIAN LIBERTY AND ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 


ESUS CHRIST is the divine Person united to a human 
nature. In Him the notion ‘‘person’’ has been consecrated 
for all time. His personality has been imprinted on man- 
kind; redeemed mankind whose real, mystical head He is, 
is His body. Its supra-personality is warranted through its 

life-principle, its soul; the Pneuma Christou, the Holy Spirit. 


This personality principle is visible all through the edifice of 
the Church. Its shepherds, the pope, the bishops, and the parish 
pastors, are vested in the person-authority of Christ. ““Forma gregis 
ex animo,”’ as St. Peter says: ‘“Tend the flock of God which is 
among you, governing not by constraint, but willingly, according 
to God .. . nor yet as lording it over your charges, but becoming 
from the heart a pattern to the flock”’ (1 Pet. 5:2-4). 


And what is true about the Church as a social body, has simi- 
larly been emphasized for the individual sphere by the apostles, 
especially Paul, by the Fathers, by the saints and the hierarchies 
of all times. The Christian ideal of perfection is one: the likeness 
of Christ whose personality is infinitely rich so that none may 
fear to lose any of their own wealth by losing themselves in the 
God-Man. Christ’s personality is all-embracing and all-inclusive. 


This fear of losing our own wealth is certainly justified in a 
woild which moves with gigantic steps towards collectivization, 
economically, socially, culturally. Freedom is being wiped out ei- 
ther by systems, like Marxism and Nazism, or by the “‘iron law” 
of socio-economic progress in countries of economic liberalism. 
In the end the result seems to be the same, although one nation 
attains it through violent revolution, another through the pseudo- 
revolution of some new order, and a third one through making 
economics its secret master and salesmanship its apostles—while 
all of them recite some idealistic creed which is more or less con- 
tradicted by facts and deeds. 


Take, for instance, the fatherland of the working men, Soviet 
Russia. Its creed is atheistic materialism of the Marx-Lenin brand. 
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Its holy scripture are the books of these two men. The guardian 
of its orthodoxy is the elite of a so-called communistic party. 
Lenin’s statues dot the country like so many shrines. Officially 
it is a socialist worker’s country, a transition to the classless, com- 
munistic future. But, if we can believe such an ultra-capitalistic 
paper as Trusts and Estates, the communistic pattern is far from 
realization. Mr. Boris M. Stanfield says in its September 194] 
issue that even the name of the party is no longer taken so seri- 
ously, as it “‘reflects its ultimate ambitions, not the actual state 
of affairs.” 


Of course, we knew that all the time. The things Mr. Stanfield 
cites have seeped out in the last ten years. However, when put 
together, they make a strange impression on us who have wit- 
nessed the incredible fanaticism of our communistic agitators and 
plotters. Many of the achievements are purely Russian, others 
smack of petty bourgeois ideals, some sound like plain common 
sense, and very many are highly questionable. What is revolting 
is the fact that some of these sometimes really handsome gains 
were brought about through murder, bloodshed, violence, concen- 
tration camns and annihilation of all the things which our Consti- 
tutior . of Rights have made dear to us. And that is just 
the point. 10 prove my contention, let us look at a few facts, as 
Mr. Stanfield and other observers give them to us. 


The Socialist State owns ‘‘land, mineral resources, waters, for- 
ests, mills, factories, transportation facilities, banks, most urban 
buildings, stores and shops.’ A great many of these things are 
state-owned in many a capitalistic country, especially the public 
utilities. The danger for Christianity lies less in the fact of state or 
cooperative ownership of these things, than in their being owned 
un-democratically, with a frightful suppression of individual 
rights. The irresponsible power of anonymous shareholders and 
managers, of monopolistic monsters and brutal economic lords, has 
been exchanged for a bureaucracy screened behind terror and that 
formidable, fickle beast: the inarticulate, collectivized masses, doped 
and drugged by a constant outpour of government-management 
propaganda. 
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CHRISTIAN LIBERTY 


According to Mr. Stanfield, the present un-orthodox lords of 
Russia decided largely for cooperatives and against state-owned 
farmers and factories. Besides the gigantic combines built before 
the old bolsheviks were killed off, ‘‘self-governing’’ enterprises, 
operated by ‘‘voluntary associations of citizens who pool their 
funds and skill and work’’ have sprung up all over this enormous 
empire: 80,000 industrial cooperatives with over 1,500,000 mem- 
bers. “They run small mines, quarries, timber mills, chemical 
plants, fisheries, repair shops,’’ work as “‘porters, tailors, watch- 
makers, carpenters, painters, plumbers, etc., etc.’”” They are for- 
bidden to use hired labor. They own their plants collectively and 
divide the profit among themselves. This applies also to the famous 
“Rolkhos,”’ the cooperative farms. After the obvious failure of the 
state farm, with state-hired labor, ninety per cent of the total area 
of the Soviet Union is now held by agrarian cooperatives. They 
own everything except the land, which remains national property. 


That does not sound so bad, does it? Cooperation is a thing 
which can be soundly Christian. i.¢., if run by free men. But if a 
party bureaucracy cracks the whip over the heads of these collec- 
tivized individuals the tyranny of a ‘“‘free’’ association may be 
worse than that of the low wage labor market of our ‘‘oakies’’ and 
share croppers. Especially when we hear that this organization 
was forced on the Russian peasant at a time when the number of 
individual farmers had increased about fifty per cent in less 
than ten years. 

In 1934 Stalin made his startling ‘conversion’ address. In this 
country hardly anybody listened to him. In 1936 he proclaimed 
the democratic constitution and carried it out by shooting all 
potential saboteurs, namely the old guard bolsheviks. One is 
reminded of Goering’s famous “butter and gun’’ talks when one 
reads the erstwhile Soviet slogan: ‘Socialism without milk is bet- 
ter than milk without socialism.’’ At least one cannot deny that 
the spirit of sacrifice for an ideal rings through it. But in 1934 this 
idealism was discarded. In his historic address the ‘“Vojd’’ con- 
demned the “‘infantile’’ equalitarian ideas of those old bolsheviks 
who “‘idealize the poor as an eternal bulwark of bolshevism.”’ 
From now on all should get rich. Now you can possess income, 
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savings, government bonds, dwelling house, auxiliary husbandry, 
household articles, articles for personal use and comfort, and you 
have the unlimited right of inheritance. ‘“‘Every peasant should 
own a cow,” was the “‘leader’s’’ slogan. Cooperatives strive to 
become millionaires, and beside the 75,000,000 collective farmers 
there are still 3,000,000 individual farmers. All this guaranteed 
and protected by law. Individually owned repair shops are even 
preferred as they are more efficient. There are individuals who pay 
income taxes on incomes as high as 300,000 rubles and more 
per year. The only thing you cannot have is: speculation, private 
investments, and hiring labor privately. 


Why all this? One could go on quoting a great deal more from 
Mr. Stanfield’s enlightening compilation of facts. But it would not 
change our general impression. The original revolutionary pathos 
has been swept away by paternalism. The whole country is a 
strictly supervised kindergarten. All possible dangers of one charge 
preying on his fellow charges have been legally eliminated: no 
exploitation. All bullies are chained, but so are all lambs. What 
on first sight looks surprisingly harmless, almost pastoral, idyllic, 
on second sight shows some very unpleasant features. Those poor 
fellows may eat more every year, get better shoes, may even own 
houses and inherit handsome fortunes from their parents. But 
while a Christian personality has its more sombre sanctions in 
conscience, temporal and eternal punishment, it still can choose— 
and go to hell. But those poor citizens can do nothing but live 
eternally in this well-controlled, well-policed, well-tended limbo 
of human mediocrity. With all its rugged shortcomings of the 
individualistic kind and with capitalistic collectivism spreading like 
athlete’s foot, bad teeth and hay fever, the atmosphere of Christian 
countries—even with their thinly diluted faith, sham faith, no 
faith—is such that the principle of ‘‘liberty or death’’ is admired 
more by their citizens than the antheap-like precision of that big, 
heroic, lovable and courageous collectivity which lacks the grain 
and leaven that Christ brought, called the Kingdom of Heaven. 


H. A. R. 
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BY WHAT AUTHORITY? 


FRIEND of long standing, pastor of a large city parish, 
A writes: ‘“Thank the Lord, you finally got out that Sunday 
Compline booklet for which I have been plaguing you the last two 
years and more. Please send 600 copies. I hope the English version 
is really singable, as you promise. I have tried the Latin with my 
people, but it just doesn’t work, at least not yet. The children, of 
course, can learn to sing the Latin quite easily, and in fact they 
take a certain pride in singing a foreign tongue; but Latin doesn’t 
get to first base with more than a mere handful of the adults; and 
I don’t want merely children’s Compline, I want parish Compline. 
On the other hand, I have always had an uneasy feeling about the 
propriety and permissibility of singing any part of the liturgy in 
the vernacular. And now along comes the January issue of Emma- 
nuel quoting Pius X’s Motu Proprio: ‘The language of the Roman 
Church is Latin. Hence, it is forbidden to sing anything whatever 
in the vernacular in solemn liturgical functions—much more so to 
sing in the vernacular the variable or common parts of the Mass or 
Office.’ Now that would seem to be as plain as the nose on your 
face. How do you get around it? By what authority do you ven- 
ture to publish a ‘Sunday Compline in Latin and English, both 
set to music’ ?”’ 

Without wishing to appear facetious, we would answer that it’s 
always a poor policy to try to get around the nose on one’s face. 
The most sensible thing to do is to follow it. At the same time, 
it’s not a bad idea to make certain first of all in which direction 
it is really pointing. 

Applying this Delphic piece of advice: The quotation from the 
Motu Proprio is anything but plain. It apparently means (and so - 
our correspondent understood it): “‘It is forbidden: 1) to sing 
anything whatever in the vernacular in solemn liturgical functions; 
2) much more so, to sing in the vernacular the variable or common 
parts of the Mass or Office.’” This would mean, therefore, that 
English sung Compline is a direct violation of the law. However, 
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this commonly accepted English translation (found also in The 
White List of the Society of St. Gregory of America) is mislead- 
ing, and does not correspond to the Latin original, which reads: 
‘Proprius Romanae Ecclesiae sermo latinus est; itaque in sollemni- 
bus Sacris liturgicis prohibentur omnino cantus, vulgari eloquio 
editt; eoque magis circa partes variabiles, vel communes tum Mis- 
sae, tum Offic” (S. R. C., Decreta authentica, 4121, 7). Gram- 
matically this can only mean (and the interpretation is borne out 
by the Italian translation printed in parallel column in the same 
Decreta) : “‘In solemn liturgical functions, it is strictly forbidden 
1) to sing in the vernacular any (extraneous, non-liturgical) 
texts; 2) much more so to sing in the vernacular the variable or 
common parts of the Mass or Office themselves.’ And that is a 
somewhat different tune. 


The decree, therefore, does not contain a direct, all-inclusive 
prohibition of the office sung in the vernacular; all it says is that 
the office in the vernacular is forbidden in solemn liturgical func- 
tions (e.g. Vespers in cope, with incensing of altar, etc., may not 
be performed in the vernacular). Unless therefore there is some 
prohibition ex alio capite (which to our knowledge there is not), 
the office may be sung in the vernacular without official and solemn 
ceremonial. 


That this interpretation is correct is substantiated by a decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, of June 3, 1904 (contained 
in the Collectanea S. Congregationis De Propaganda Fide, II, n. 
2195, and also in the Acta Pontificia, IV, p. 68). The S. R. C. 
was asked whether a priest who with his people celebrates any 
part of the divine office, e.g. Vespers, in the vernacular, is bound 
to repeat that Hour in Latin in order to satisfy his canonical obli- 
gation. The S. R. C. answered in the affirmative.—It is to be 
noted well that this decree was issued only seven months after Pius 


“An sacerdos lingua vernacula Officium divinum Breviarii Romani, ex. gt. 
Nativitatis Domini, defunctorum, etc., cum populo peragens, vel Litanias Sanc- 
torum in processionibus Rogationum eadem lingua persolvens, teneatur has 
partes Breviarii Romani in lingua latina iterum recitare.’’ Et S. Rituum Congre- 
gatio, ad relationem subscripti Secretarii, exquisito voto Commissionis Liturgicae, 
reque mature perpensa, respondendum censuit: ‘‘Affirmative; nam qui ad reci- 
tationem divini Officii et cuiusque partis Breviarii Romani sunt obligati, tantum 
in lingua latina haec recitare debent, alias non satisfaciunt obligationi.”’ 
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X's Motu Proprio; additional significance is given by the statement 
that the matter was seriously weighed, and the opinion of the 
Liturgical Commission sought. The S. R. C. in this decree, there- 
fore, presupposes the permissibility of celebrating* the office in the 
vernacular (within the limits established by the Motu Proprio) .* 

Vespers, Compline, and other parts of the office, can accordingly 
be sung in the vernacular by priest and congregation, but not as 
solemn liturgical functions. To be well within the law, therefore, 


-the priest for sung English Compline should not wear the official 


stole, but he may wear a surplice. Moreover, since it is unfortun- 
ately true that psalm-singing in any form has become practically 
unknown to our faithful, and even smacks of Protestantism 
(eheu!), a certain admiratio popult may be aroused by the intro- 
duction of the service; in such circumstances, it is required by gen- 
eral Church legislation that the permission of the Ordinary be 
secured. 


LITURGICAL ODYSSEY 


T IS MY purpose to recount briefly a wide variety of experiences 
with the liturgy and that ‘‘strange Catholic devotional music” 
called Gregorian chant. 

The story commences with an inspiration from one who has 
been a pioneer in the field of music, especially of liturgical music. 
That is the indomitable Father Finn. The inspiration does not 
derive from pious talks on church music, but the deeds of a great 
musician pioneering. 

At St. Paul’s, where Father Finn lived and worked, a group of 
laymen under the zealous pastor, Father Burke, began a series of 
classes. Their motive was to remove the light from under the 
bushel, to carry it, to spread its radiance into a few of the dark 
corners. So was begun an experiment with Gregorian chant. 

Each class began with the singing of a scale in downward pro- 
gression. When scale consciousness had been acquired, the class 








“The Latin speaks of “peragens,”’ which is a general term including both 


singing and recitation. 
‘Cf. the article ‘‘Volksvesper in deutscher Sprache’ by Dr. F. X. Hecht, 
P. S. M., in Liturgisches Leben, I, p. 146 f. 
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viewed these scales on the Gregorian staff. Practice was shortly 
obtained in singing thirds, fifths and octaves, again with the 
notation on the Gregorian staff. It was an easy step to the actual 
reading and performance of Gregorian. 


Some thirty-five souls week in and out came to sing the chant, 
to read the Gregorian notation, to acquire an appreciation of the 
Mass. From the farthest reaches of the city of New York they 
came, lawyers, shipping clerks, nurses, school teachers, and colored 
maids. On Memorial Day 1940 these thirty-five souls dared to sing 
a high Mass in the majestic basilica of St. Paul’s. 


In tone they were poor but not hopeless; on their features, 
however, was written an undeniable wonder at what they had 
actually succeeded in accomplishing. Their pipings were feeble. 
Yet weak as they were, here was an experiment showing what 
could be done. 


Now in the season of Advent a colored maid may know and 
understand the “Rorate Caeli.’’ In the season of Lent a shipping 
clerk may hum quietly the ““Atitende Domine,”’ a lawyer may men- 
tally phrase the “Veni Creator.’’ And, whether in great basilica or 
small chapel, all thirty-five of them will know and understand 
better the greatest liturgical function, the holy Sacrifice. 


The scene for part two of these liturgical episodes was laid in 
the parish of St. Nicholas of Tolentine. There in the parochial 
high school was founded a glee club. No expense was spared in the 
purchase of religious music. And convincing proof has been given 
of the sheer delight young people take in religious song. On the 
hot summer evenings during the past two years the members of 
this group, aged from 12 to 17 years, have gathered on the lawn 
opposite the church to sing. There they have sung negro spirituals, 
folk tunes. There also, with none to criticize or condemn, they 
have sung the songs of the Church, ““Tenebrae Factae Sunt’’ of 
Ingegneri, the ““O bone Jesu’”’ of Palestrina, the ‘Kyrie’ of his 
Missa Brevis, the “Panis Angelicus’”’ of Baini, and so on. 


Upon asking for a memorized version of the Mass in English in 
my religion classes, I found that ninety-five per cent were trans- 
lating the Latin of the Mass into English, from memory. There 
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can be no more royal road to learning than by doing. In my 
religion course I had prescribed the learning of one Gregorian Mass. 

Part three has now begun in the service of the United States 
army at Mitchel Field. Using the valuable Plain Song for Schools, 
secured through J. Fischer, and Brager’s splendid accompaniments, 
published by McLaughlin and Reilly, we are exploring the glories 
of chant—and successfully. 

A typical Sunday program at a low Mass has included: “‘Kyrie’’ 
(Orbis Factor) ; ““Gloria’’ (Ambrosian) ; ‘“Rorate Caeli’’ (Grego- 
rian); ‘““Vent Creator Spiritus’ (Gregorian); “‘Sanctus’’ (Orbis 
Factor) ; ““Adoro Te Devote’ (Gregorian). For the past number 
of Sundays we have been singing chant for high Mass, and the men 
have done wonderfully well. 

Part four is not yet written. But, it is based upon the hope that 
more laymen may find a vocation in directing and singing litur- 
gical music, the music-prayer of the Church. It is based upon the 
hope that somehow many hands will seek out the candles under the 
seemingly endless bushels, and by some means keep them burning 
brightly even in the darkest corners, despite the violent winds of 
opposition that still swirl up. 

JAMES B. WELCH 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


HE PAPAL indult permitting bishops to allow any of their 

faithful working after midnight in projects of national defense 
to receive holy Communion without observing the customary fast 
is being put into effect in an increasing number of American dio- 
ceses. In Europe the indult has of course been quite generally 
applied. It is something Father Martindale, S.J., had been agitating 
for these many years past; only he had in mind principally nurses, 
factory workers, telephone operators, truck drivers, and others 
engaged in night work who found it next to impossible to receive 
holy Communion under ordinary conditions. Now that war con- 
ditions will accustom our faithful to the principle that the abroga- 
tion of the old regulations does not involve any irreverence towards 
the Sacrament, it will be easier for the Holy See to perpetuate 
the new practice in some form or other even after peace will have 
been declared. As one of our Catholic weeklies put it: (The indult 
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is) ‘‘another step in the adjustment of the Holy Mass and Euchar- 
ist to modern conditions.’’ Now there remains only the slight 
matter of adjusting ourselves to the ancient and ever valid condi- 
tions of fruitful assistance at Mass and reception of the Eucharist. 


+ 


With the approval of His Excellency, Archbishop Mitty, a 
Liturgical Day was conducted by the Christian Brothers at St. 
Mary’s College, California, on January 10th, at which represen- 
tatives of twenty-two high schools of San Francisco and vicinity 
took part in the exercises and discussions. Reading the reports of 
the very favorable response the Day met with on the part of visit- 
ing priests and laity, one is led to hope the Liturgical Week can 
convene in the city of St. Francis this October, blackouts or no, 


. 


It has often been remarked that on the occasion of national 
Catholic gatherings and conventions, there are usually magnificent 
demonstrations of congregational singing of chant by imposing 
numbers of children. No effort is spared to make a truly worthy 
“showing.” But when the congress is over—It reminds one of the 
little joke of Father Dominic, the famous Italian Passionist mis- 
sionary in England during the last century. Giving a retreat to 
nuns, he said: ““My dear Sisters. During the retreat it is all 
‘Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost,’ 
and quite right too, but after the retreat it is apt to be ‘As it was 
in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end. 
Amen.’’”’ (Quoted by D. W. in the Tablet.) In an attempt to 
counteract this all too human tendency, Most Rev. Archbishop 
Murray of St. Paul addressed to the church organists and choir di- 
rectors of the archdiocese a letter whose pertinent advice deserves 
general application: ‘“The high plane to which ecclesiastical music 
has been brought in the archdiocese of St. Paul during recent years 
was demonstrated on the occasion of the Ninth National Euchar- 
istic Congress. . . . Now the God of the Eucharist who received 
this tribute in a great national gathering is the same God of the 
Eucharist who occupies His earthly throne in every parish church 
and every chapel within the territory of this archdiocese. What was 
given Him in the Congress should be given Him in every church 
and institution where He has a permanent abode.”’ 


a 


A very frank discussion of existing conditions in many city par- 
ishes appeared in the January Catholic World. Its author is Very 
Rev. Thomas Coakley, pastor of the famed Sacred Heart Church 
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of Pittsburgh. The data furnished is startling. But, as Canon 
Jackman once said in Holy Roodlets, it is about time we get 
Catholic statistics on what has not been done, instead of soothing 
reports culled exclusively from the “‘assets’’ side of the ledger. The 
principles about a living parish laid down in the first two Liturgi- 
cal Weeks evidently are desperately vital. 


* 


All American Catholics should be profoundly grateful to Arch- 
bishop Cicognani, our apostolic delegate, for his constant efforts 
to arouse us to the basic and imperative necessity of sanctifying the 
Christian home. Last month, on the feast of the Holy Family, 
His Excellency celebrated pontifical high Mass in the small negro 
parish of Our Lady of Perpetual Help in Washington, during 
which he gave holy Communion to nearly 500 members of the 
parish in family groups. It was a magnificent object lesson to Cath- 
olic parishes throughout the country: holy Communion is the 
bond of love within the family; but it is also the sacrament of in- 
terracial unity and charity. “‘O sacramentum pietatis, O signum 
unitatis, O vinculum caritatis—O sacrament of love, O sign of 
unity, O bond of charity’’—so sang the African St. Augustine 
fifteen hundred years ago. 


* 


“May this Sacrament, ‘O vinculum caritatis,’ constantly remind 
you that you are all brothers, rich and poor; that he who closes 
his eyes and his heart to the tears of the poor is not a Christian; 
that he who looks with indifference on the weakness of his 
brothers and abandons them to their misery does not feel the holy 
Eucharist to be the perfection of the spiritual unity of the mystical 
body of Christ. ‘O sacramentum pietatis, O signum unitatis!’ ’’— 
PoPE Pius XII, to the National Eucharistic Congress of Chile. 


¢ 


“The function of the wedding breakfast is so closely associated 
with matrimony in the public mind that it has become part of 
the matrimonial ritual. One might wish that the same association 
of functions could be bestowed on the Nuptial Mass. The very 
expression ‘wedding breakfast’ connotes and implies the Nuptial 
Mass and holy Communion, which save it from being etymolog- 
ically meaningless’’ (Canon Jackman in Holy Roodlets, Watford, 
England) .—Yes, and it connotes and implies holy Communion 
on the part, likewise, of all friends and relatives who partake of 
the breakfast. 
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Teachers of seventh and eighth grade elementary classes will 
welcome Dr. Fitzpatrick’s lesson outlines of the Sunday Masses, 
appearing in the Catholic School Journal (‘‘Training the Student 
in the Liturgy’’). The questions might well serve as a basis for 
high school missal instructions too. In that case, however, the 
teachers would have to supplement the present somewhat factual 
approach with additional matter of a more “‘inspirational’’ char- 
acter. 


+ 


The high priestly work of our Savior was to bring God's peace 
to men. His first appearance among us was heralded by the angels’ 
song of peace; and when His priestly work was done, after the 
resurrection, His first words to the apostles and to the world were 
“Pax vobis.’’ Holy Mass and every sacrament are a renewal and a 
blessed realization of that greeting of Christ. It is therefore signi- 
ficantly fitting that the ordinandi class of a large American semi- 
nary are including a copy of the “Peace Prayers’’ leaflet in all their 
first Mass invitations. 


¢ 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co. (100 Boylston St., Boston) evi- 
dently share our optimism about the welcome that will be accorded 
our Sunday Compline booklet. They have agreed to issue the ac- 
companiment to Compline in separate form, for the price of 80 
cents. 

+ 


Through an oversight, we neglected to include in last month's 
issue a review of The Mass Year: A Liturgical Almanac, 1942 
(St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. Pp. 127. Paper, 25 
cents). It contains a complete ordinal, some twenty essays on litur- 
gical subjects, and a number of excellent symbolical illustrations. 
The essays are of unequal value, but the booklet is very cheap at 
the price, and will do a good work of popularizing. 


o 


Within recent weeks, our Catholic papers carried the story of 
new large-scale conversions to the faith among the Malabar schis- 
matics of India. Thus the movement of reunion with Rome, be- 
gun by Archbishop Mar Ivanios in 1930, is continuing to gain 
ground. The Liturgy used by these Malabar Catholics (or Malan- 
karese, as they are called to distinguish them from the schismatics), 
is in the West Syrian rite, whose Canon is translated for us in this 
issue by Mr. Attwater. 
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Of particular interest is the manner in which this rite has 
retained a modified form of the kiss of peace for the laity. Dea- 
con and ministers take the kiss of peace from the altar and the 
celebrant, and pass it on to the congregation by a touching of 
hands. In our Latin rite, the kiss of peace, originally given before 
the Sacrifice as in the East, is now part of the Communion service. 
But it is restricted to the sanctuary; and as practiced, it is liable 
to suggest to onlookers some curious species of shadow-boxing 
rather than a fraternal embrace. The kiss of peace before holy 
Communion was meant to emphasize the purpose of the Sacra- 
ment as a pledge of charity between members of Christ’s body. 
But nowadays, as Pére Plus has said, ‘‘How many Communions, 
and how little union!’’ A number of recent writers have conse- 
quently asked for the restoration of the kiss of peace in some 
form or other. It would be a potent reminder of the social signifi- 
cance of the Sacrament. Perhaps, as a correspondent suggested 
last year in O. F., the handclasp would be the best modern equi- 
valent for the ancient kiss. It seems that the progressive West can 
take lessons from ‘‘the backward East”’ in the art of modernizing. 


¢ 


After the Sanctus, ‘‘the celebrant prays inaudibly at first, but 
gradually raises his voice until he is chanting aloud at the Consecra- 
tion.”” The whole service is highly dramatic. In fact, our one big 
impression retained from having witnessed Mar Ivanios celebrate 
the solemn Liturgy nearly ten years ago, is that of drama (for 
which, we respectfully suspect, His Excellency has an innate 
flair.) We seem to remember that after the Sanctus he went to the 
very end of the sanctuary, towards the nave, and beginning with a 
sort of reverent crouch, slowly approached the altar, seeming to 
grow in stature as his voice grew in volume. His triumphant chant 
of the words of Consecration, punctuated with mighty clashing of 
cymbals, came then as a grand climax: it was the celebration of the 
victory of a King of kings, rather than the memory of a seeming 
failure on the cross. The joyful acclaim of ““Amen’’ by the assist- 
ants after each Consecration was singularly appropriate, and cer- 
tainly proclaimed a close sharing in the great Mystery by the 
faithful. We almost began to wonder whether the “mystical 
silence’ of the Canon, introduced in our Roman rite at a compara- 
tively late date, was really a providential development, or whether, 
like some other ‘“‘traditions,’’ it is merely an error encrusted with 
the aura of age. 

+ 

Other elements of special interest in the Syrian rite: the remark- 

able stress placed on Christ’s second coming in the “‘anamnesis” ; 
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the clearly expressed and dramatically illustrated epiclesis (this 
likewise is a vivid memory for us); the touching of eyelids with 
Host and Chalice before holy Communion, reminding us of the 
ancient custom of ‘“‘anointing’’ the senses with the sacred Blood to 
indicate the sanctification of the whole man through the Sacra- 
ment. Much practical sacramental theology could also be deduced 
from the Syrian custom of referring to the Eucharist as a “‘burn- 
ing coal.” 


¢ 


The publication of The Golden Legend by Jacobus de Voragine 
(translated and adapted from the Latin by Granger Ryan and 
Helmut Ripperger. 2 vols. Longmans, 1941) should be of consid- 
erable value in helping us realize how closely our forefathers fol- 
lowed the liturgical year. The work is nothing less than an 
extended ‘‘second nocturn’’ book of readings for the use of the 
laity, by far the most popular of a number of similar medieval 
passionals. The skeptical scholarship of the Renaissance humanists 
brought the book into disrepute, so that the present translation 
is the first English version since Caxton’s in the 15th century. 


¢ 


The translators have done an excellent job. And since most of 
us are sufficiently modern to raise quizzical eyebrows at all “‘lives 
of the saints,”’ it will do us a world of good to read their reverent 
and understanding Foreword. For instance: “The legends of the 
saints show us not so much the particular personalities and deeds 
of a certain number of individuals, as the ideals of the people from 
whose heart the legends sprang. All heroes personify the aims and 
dreams of the masses who worship them. The saints are the heroes 
of the medieval folk.”’ 


+ 


E. K. Rand, in his Founders of the Middle Ages (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1928) gives us a similar explanation of the medieval 
lives of the saints, which we might well remember when tempted 
to impatience with second nocturn stories: 


In those days, a scientific biographer dwelt on the marvels which, 
whether true or not, were truly expressive of a saintly character. 
Present-day biographers, with their passion for truth, and quick 
sales, magnify whatever scandals, whether true or not, have attached 
themselves to an honored name. De mortuis nil nisi malum. But this 
is not the higher science. I suppose that in every human being there 
is a mixture of good and evil. When a man has won in the battle of 
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life, it is quite as scientific to applaud the victory as to deride the 
partial defeats that may have preceded it. It is all a question of 
emphasis and of the aspect of human character in which the biogra- 
pher himself is most deeply concerned. Some day, scandal-mongers 
and disintegrating critics may become aware that they have pro- 
duced most accurate autobiographies (p. 72f.). 


¢ 


But to return to our Golden Legend: Most of the work is con- 
cerned with the sanctoral cycle. But the temporal cycle gets some 
consideration. Generally, the author outdoes Durandus, his con- 
temporary, in finding “‘mystical’’ or “‘symbolical’’ explanations 
(evidently the severe strictures of his fellow Dominican, St. Albert 
the Great, on such arbitrary and childish interpretations—he par- 
ticularly castigated the parallel symbolism of the Mass with vari- 
ous events in Christ’s life and passion—were lost on our Jacobus). 
But occasionally his “‘symbolical’’ reasonings make wonderfully 
good sense. In regard to Advent, for instance, he says: 


Advent is celebrated for four weeks, to signify that this coming 
of the Lord is fourfold; namely, that He came to us in the flesh, 
that He came with mercy into our hearts, that He came to us in 
death, and that He will come to us again at the last judgment. The 
last week is seldom finished, to denote that the glory of the elect, 
as they will receive it at the last advent of the Lord, will have no 
end. But while the coming is in reality fourfold, the Church is 
especially concerned with two of its forms, namely with the coming 
in the flesh and with the coming at the last judgment. Thus the 
Advent fast is both a joyous fast and a fast of penance. It is a joyous 
fast because it recalls the advent of the Lord in the flesh; and it is 
a fast of penance in anticipation of the advent of the last judg- 
ment (p. 2 f.). 


He makes no mention of the legend now current, that the four 
weeks represent the 4000 years before Christ’s birth. Rather, he 
informs us that ‘‘there is disagreement about the date of the birth 
of our Lord in the flesh. Eusebius of Caesarea reckons only 5199 
years in his Chronicle. Methodius was the first to put the date at 
6000 years. But he found this,’’ he slyly adds, ‘‘by mystical inspi- 
ration rather than by chronological calculation’ (p. 46 f.). 


+ 


His arguments for the lenten fast are less convincing. He adduces 
three reasons, all of which would do credit to Origen himself: 
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Firstly, the gospel of St. Matthew counts the forty generations pre- 
ceding Christ. Secondly, Christ remained for forty days with His 
disciples after His resurrection. Thirdly, the world is divided into 
four regions, the year into four seasons, the universe into four ele- 
ments, human nature into four temperaments, the New Law into 
four gospels. And since we have disobeyed this Law, and likewise 
the Old Law which comprised ten commandments, it is fitting that 
we should fast for four times ten, or forty days (p. 136). 


+ 


Instead of quoting Jacobus’ reasons for the Ember day fast, 
which are even more amusingly fanciful than those just cited, let 
us skip a few centuries, to the time of our own Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore. The Fathers of the Council had no need 
of indulging in mental gymnastics to devise curious rationaliza- 
tions for the Ember fast. They based themselves on solid and 
ancient tradition when they composed the following paragraph 
(no. 181). It seems to cry for application, particularly in these 
difficult times when spiritual leadership must be of the best. 


Since faithful and truly worthy ministers of the Sacred Mysteries 
are a blessing of God, in fact His greatest, it is necessary above all 
urgently to beg Him, who is “the Lord of the harvest, that He send 
laborers into His vineyard” (Luke 10:2). And since, moreover, it is 
eminently proper that common prayer be offered for a common cause, 
we command that on the Sundays immediately preceding the Ember 
day fasts, pastors not only remind the faithful that the solemn fast 
was instituted for the sake of holy ordinations, but also suasively 
move them to assist at the sacrifice of the Mass on those days, to give 
themselves up to devout prayer, and to offer their fasting to the 
Lord God, in order that . . . those who are to be ordained will turn 
out to be such as the honor and worship of God and the utility, or 
rather the need, of the Church demand. 


¢ 


There are many other items of capital liturgical interest among 
the acts and decrees of this council. We in the United States really 
have a liturgical traditicn of which we can be proud—although 
there is less reason to pride ourselves on the observance of this tra- 
dition. Had the legislation and mind of the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil been carried into effect, the liturgical movement which began 
in the twenties would have met with understanding and support, 
instead of being regarded for almost a decade with much suspicion 
and not a little antagonism. An article in a future issue will 
collect some of the “‘liturgical data” of this council. 
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Good, Bad, and Different:—The liturgical movement should 
be an apostolate, not a ‘stunt.’ ’’—-Dom Benedict Steuart, O.S.B., 
in The Church and the People. 

—'‘I defy any worshipper to take an active part in liturgical 
worship when the prayers reach his ears embodied in frivolous or 
degrading music.’-—Mrs. Justine B. Ward, in Liturgical Arts. 

—'‘‘Today if a preacher uses a book he tries to hide it, and has 
to pretend his MS. is his own work. Why should he not say: 
‘Next Sunday (great ill-read ignorant oaves of my parishioners) 
you shall hear with your own long twitching ears some of the 
golden eloquence of St. Bernard, whose sermon on the coming 
feast is particularly fine.’ The great preachers themselves used to 
make no bones about preaching the same sermon over and over 
again; it was like going to Irving’s Hamlet, to go to one of Bos- 
suet’s great sermons, Very few people take in much at one hear- 
ing.”"—-D (ouglas) W (oodruff), in the Tablet. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
THE SPIRIT OF THE GRAIL 


To the Editor:—Last spring I wrote you about Holy Week and Easter 
with the Ladies of the Grail. I think you and the readers of OraTE FRra- 
TRES will be interested in how we celebrated Christmastide with them at 
Doddridge Farm. They had invited about fifty girls to spend the days 
between Christmas and New Year’s in an intensive Catholic Action train- 
ing course. We were quite a diversified group: college and university 
students; some young teachers; working girls; a negro student from 
Louisiana; a Porto Rican. Under the direction of the Grail and Father 
Gerald Ellard, S.J., we were privileged to live the liturgy together. 

The theme of the course was taken from the three Masses of Christmas; 
He came (in the stable at Bethlehem almost two thousand years ago) ; He 
comes (to us daily by His grace); He will come (at the end of the 
world). To make the first coming more real for us, Doddridge Farm was 
transformed into Saintonville and we ourselves into the “Saintons.” “Les 
Saintons” is the French for the little figures around the créche. The name 
signified not only that we wanted to spend the days at the farm around 
the crib, but also that we wanted to fulfil our vocation as Christians—to 
be saints. All the buildings of Saintonville were gay with evergreens and 
holly. All of the inhabitants were assigned tasks which had to be per- 
formed to keep Saintonville running smoothly; even a shepherd was ap- 
pointed, to care for the livestock (one goat, one duck, three pigeons!) .. . 

The following day was devoted to the second coming—the coming by 
grace in the individual soul. In a series of conferences at once clear and 
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profound, Father Ellard brought home to us the meaning of this God-life. 
He explained the role of prayer, good works, and the sacraments in 
increasing it; and the union it effects between us cells of the mystical 
body. 

On the last day Father Ellard talked about the third coming of Christ. 
It was a revelation to most of us to learn that His last coming is a major 
theme of the Christmas liturgy. . . . 

Finally, by way of summary of the program, on the last evening 
of the course, a mystery play was presented in Saintonville. The three 
comings were dramatized simply and prayerfully. It was less acting than 
acted prayer. We were not performing for an audience. But by recreating 
these scenes together, we made them more vivid and impressive for our- 
selves. And the familiar texts from the liturgy, cast in dramatic form, 
took on a new and deeper significance. ... 

The high points of the program, of course, were the Sacred Mysteries 
each morning and the solemn Vespers each afternoon. These celebrations 
were the heart, the vital center of our days. We tried to assist at Mass as 
intelligently and actively as possible. We had Missa Recitata, except on 
the last day, when we advanced to a Missa Cantata. Each morning Father 
Ellard gave a brief and enlightening homily, connecting the liturgy of 
the day and the program of the course. The Vespers each afternoon we 
chanted antiphonally in English, while the priests read the psalms in 
Latin. To be privileged to assist in offering “the sacrifice of incense” to 
God was a new experience for most of us, an experience of the majestic 
beauty of the praise the Church gives daily to God. 

“Cantate Domino canticum novum,” we all sang at breakfast on the 
last day of the course. And we could sing it in truth, for we had all 
learned to sing a new song to the Lord in our hearts. 

The program, which was carefully planned, is a splendid example of 
the way in which universally applicable principles of liturgical living can 
be worked out for any specific group. 

JANET KALVEN 

University of Chicago 


THEY CROWDED HER SO 


To the Editor:—Thank you for all the lovely things you are giving us in 
OraTE Fratres. My copy goes regularly to a convert friend of mine, one 
who is able and anxious also to take an interest in the other rites. I think 
she has absorbed a more catholic understanding of her faith in this way. 
She had been somewhat perplexed by our “devotions”—they crowded her 
so. Now she understands things better, for she is able to see things in 
better perspective. 
Mary AGATHA GRAY 
Newark, N. J. 
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EYE ON ALTAR OR EYE ON BOOK 
To the Editor:—For years liturgical minded priests have been telling the 
laity that the proper way to take part in the holy Sacrifice is by using 
the missal. In the issue of OraTE Fratres for January 25th Mary Per- 
kins in her article “Why Wait” tells her readers “the ideal way of ‘fol- 
lowing’ the Mass is by ear and eye on the altar, not by eyes on a book.” 
I have been using the missal for more than twelve years and shall con- 
tinue to do so; but won’t some of the laity be a little perplexed by Miss 
Perkin’s statement? 
WituiaM H. Dopp 


New York City 


Miss Perkin’s plea was for a more general study of Latin in order that 
people might assist at Mass as the Church intended when composing the 
Mass ceremonial and prayer. When the priest reads epistle and gospel to 
the congregation in the vernacular on a Sunday, the proper procedure is 
to listen to him, and not privately to read the same passages out of a book. 
The latter expedient would be in order if for some reason or other one 
simply could not understand what the priest is reading. Similarly, rubrics 
direct that the celebrant read most of the variable parts, and also some 
(originally, all) of the ordinary parts in a loud tone of voice so that the 
congregation can hear him. Following in a missal in such a case can only 
be a substitute procedure, made necessary by one’s inability to understand 
the Latin, or by the celebrant’s failure to read the passage in a manner 
intelligible to all_—Ep. 


HOLY MASS AND/OR— 


To the Editor:—The editorial in the January issue did well to point out 
the importance of our Holy Father’s insistence on the power of holy Mass 
during these days of trial. And I’m glad you made some pointed remarks 
about the recent “Instruction” of the Sacred Congregation of the Coun- 
cil on how to assist at the Sacrifice. But while you were at it, you could 
have quoted No. 5 of the document too: (Priests should instruct the 
faithful) “on the dogma of the Communion of Saints, according to 
which the sacrifice of the Mass is beneficially applied not only for the 
faithful departed expiating their sins in the fire of purgatory, but also for 
the living, who, stricken throughout the world by such anguish and mis- 
fortune, especially in our times, have need of the mercy and help of God.” 

I am a parish priest. And in my experience, about 98 per cent of the 
Mass intentions given us by the people are for the dead. With the vast 
majority, whenever they have some big favor to ask of heaven, or when- 
ever they promise to help someone else attain his petition, it’s almost 
invariably: “I’ll make a novena.” And they are encouraged in this “turn- 
ing to less salutary practices” (as the Instruction puts it) by a paper 
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snow-storm of religious pamphleteering, extolling the superior interces- 
sory power of St. Bogomill, or the unique merits of the Shrine of the 
little St. Simplicitas, where your petition will be touched to her relics 
and rest close to her feet—please send your petition and your offcring— 
etc., etc. In fact, I hear that the latest wrinkle even relieves you of the 
burden of saying any prayers yourself; just send an offering, and a candle 
(or electric vigil lamp) will burn a novena for you at... 

I hope nobody will take offence. God knows I have nothing against 
novenas and shrines. Prayer is always good. But the Holy Father himself 
has sounded a warning that we keep proper order in our prayer-life. All I 
am trying to do is translate his fatherly, diplomatic (but forceful) lan- 
guage into every-day terms, lest the warning pass us by unheeded. Perhaps 
we will only really wake up to the trend of events when the faithful 
will begin to “turn to less salutary practices” and “not esteem the sacri- 
fice of the Mass as they should” even when their departed ones are in 
question. Do we have to wait until the stream of stipends begins to dimin- 
ish before we think of reform? In that case, however, will we be able 
to persuade the people that we are not moved by mercenary motives, but 
rather by disinterested zeal for the greater glory of God? 

SACERDOS 

California 


BOOK REVIEWS 


DIAMOND'S LITURGICAL LATIN. A Simple Method of Learning the 
Latin of the Missal for Private Study and as a Class Text in High Schools, 
Novitiates and Study Clubs. By Wilfrid Diamond. Benziger Brothers, New 
York, N. Y. 1941. Pp. xvi-346. Cloth, $2.50. 

In order to give the reader an idea of the method used in Liturgical 
Latin, it will be helpful to outline briefly a sample lesson. 

Lesson 1. After a few rules of pronunciation, the student proceeds 
directly to the conjugation of the present indicative active voice of amo. 
After five examples of each person and the introduction of non with the 
forms of amo, the author continues with a list of 83 verbs of the first 
conjugation arranged alphabetically. Then follows a list of 24 examples 
of the various persons of the verb, giving the Latin forms and their Eng- 
lish equivalents. A few grammatical notes on the “Magnificat,” the sign 
of the cross in Latin to be learnt by heart, and an exercise consisting 
of various forms of 24 different verbs, conclude the lesson.—The author 
evidently does not expect the student to master the list of 83 verbs (he 
calls it a reference list), but expects him to refer constantly to it for 
meanings, though the forms are to be recognized at sight. 

The other lessons in the book (36 in all) are built up on the same 
plan with a few variations. Beginning with Lesson 7, the author inserts 
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special lists of words that are used in the exercises. As the lessons advance, 
the readings become longer. In the course of the volume, paradigms of 
the declensions and conjugations are given in full, while the grammati- 
cal explanations are kept at a minimum. 

The book leaves one with the impression that the material was hastily 
compiled for publication. The lists of words are unnecessarily extended. 
The matter is presented, not to give a student a mastery of Latin, but 
rather to give him a panoramic view of declensions and conjugations as 
means for expressing grammatical relationships. A number of obvious 
mistakes show hurry and carelessness in editing (or proofreading) the 
book. 

We sympathize heartily with Mr. Diamond’s intentions. His volume 
may help some to become acquainted with Latin provided they contribute 
an extraordinary share of industry; but the claim that it will “make it 
easy for the student to read and understand the prayers of the Church, 
and through such understanding to achieve a mastery of Church Latin,” 
is an exaggeration. A mastery of a language requires a more thorough 
mastery of fundamentals than this volume seems to contemplate. The 
material it contains is far too vast and unorganized. 


O. j. Z. 


THE CELEBRATION OF MASS. Ai Study of the Rubrics of the Roman 
Missal. Volume III: The Rite of High Mass and Sung Mass. By Rev. J. 
O’Connell. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1941. Pp. xiii-232. 
Cloth, $3.50. 

Every priest desires to fulfil his collaboration with Christ the high 
priest in a manner becoming to so sublime a task. Granted this initial 
good will and earnestness, Father O’Connell has undertaken the onerous 
labor of compiling as complete as possible a study in English of the 
rubrics of the Roman missal to assist those who are secking the perfection 
of ceremony. (Cf. O. F. XV, p. 285 for review of Vol. II). 

In our volume the author clearly and precisely discusses the blessing 
and sprinkling of holy water, the general ceremonies of (solemn) high 
Mass, the rite of (solemn) high Mass, some of its special forms (as that 
for the dead, and that in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament exposed) , 
and the sung Mass, to all of which has been appended a glossary of liturgi- 
cal terms and a select bibliography. Eleven photographic plates give addi- 
tional instruction not only as to action but also as to setting. 

A genercus use of footnotes, governed by the author’s indication that 
“each statement of any moment is controlled by a reference in the foot- 
note to a rubric, or to a decision of S$. R. C., or to some other official 
source” (p. v), is most commendable. However, the reviewer believes 
the work appreciably marred by the author’s failure to quote more fre- 
quently by name, indicated in footnote at least, from accepted interpreters 
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of the official decisions or to indicate their personal judgment. The anony- 
mous “according to some rubricians,” “some rubricians say,” “thus many 
rubricians,” tends to become annoying when the reader is well aware 
that the author might readily indicate persons, authorities pro or con the 
opinion expressed. More precise reference would preserve the universal 
character of such a compendium, rather than permit of its being classified 
to too large an extent as a volume of Dr. O’Connell’s views. 

To support this we adduce the special chapter on incensation, together 
with the constantly recurring references to the same topic throughout 
the book. We are assured by the author (p. v and p. 27, in nota 16 verba- 
tim): “The rules which are given in this book are based on the rubrics, 
on the decisions of $. R. C., on the opinions of the best rubricians, and on 
universally recognized usage.” The development of material, in particular 
the use of the double and single swing, does not fully bear out this prom- 
ise. To clinch the contention that the double swing is used in incensing, 
e.g. the book of gospels, relics, or any person who is incensed individually, 
the author cites Decree 4057, 2. But Gatterer (Praxis Celebrandi, n. 34) 
clearly states that this decree is a particular one and need not be followed 
universally. Wapelhorst (e.g. n. 138, 3) follows the same practice and 
allows double strokes only for the Blessed Sacrament. We believe that 
Stehle (Manual of Episcopal Ceremonies, ed. 1914, p. 287 in nota) gave 
rise in the United States to such acceptance of the use of the double 
swing as exists when hz perhaps mistakenly wrote his “shows clearly” in 
citing the same decree, thereby judging it a universal decree. 

Elsewhere the author does give a view contrary to his conviction (p. 55 
in nota 85) on an important point; hence we may more easily pass over 
the rather facile comment on the “‘Accedente sacerdote ad altare, incipiunt 
cantores antiphonam ad Introitum,” of which he says: “However, the 
Gradual is not a liturgical book, nor are its rubrics strictly official and so 
it would seem that the decision of S. R. C. 2424, 7 still holds good.” We 
believe the present Graduale supersedes the Congregation’s decision in A. 
BD. 3753. 

For the aid rendered by Dom Matthew Britt of St. Martin’s Abbey, 
Lacey, Washington, for information on American usage, the author grants 
generous acknowledgment. Amongst other points we would suggest 
these additional. To a seemingly exhaustive treatment of occasions when 
an assistant priest in cope is permitted at (solemn) high Mass (Appendix 
C; cf. p. 153, n. 3, as also p. 14, n. 4) we would subjoin Dom Ulric 
Beste’s comment on Canon § in his Introductio in Codicem, an excellent 
American commentary on the Code: “Talis est mos latissime apud nos 
diffusus adhibendi, sola honoris vel sollemnitatis gratia, presbyterum assis- 
tentem in missis die primitiarum vel 25 vel 50 anniversario ordinationis 
celebratis contra praescriptum can. 812.” On page 178, note 86 seems 
misleading. The further prayer in the vernacular at the grave, pracsente 
populo, is rather for such other intentions as the repose of the souls of all 
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the faithful departed, rather than being merely “a prayer . . . for the 
deceased” (just buried). 

We are scarcely expected to mention the various founded differences 
of opinion which come up when we carefully study through the volume. 
We are surprised, however, at the author’s failure to make any mention of 
Decree 3421 ad finem, 1, 2, 3 in the discussion of music at high Mass, 
which decree prescribed that for the Gloria and Ite Missa est the chant 
proper to feasts of our Lady be employed during the octaves of Christmas 
and Corpus Christi, and indeed, in general whenever the Christmas preface 
is sung. No allusion whatsoever is made to the absolvatory sign of the 
cross at the “Anima ejus et animae omnium fidelium” in the absolution; 
whilst not of precept, it does remain the custom. 

Excellent judgment has been exercised in the choice of type, with full 
use of mechanics to make a thoroughly readable book, ready for handy 
reference. We would venture to suggest this one change for a future 
edition: subordinate alternatives into, for instance, blocked sections. The 
whole ceremony can then be more readily visualized and rapidly distin- 
guished. Matter on pages 84 and 85 would readily illustrate. 

Few other books in English contain such a wealth of indispensable 
information and wise counsel as mark this serious study. A keen desire to 
preserve or restore the dignified simplicity and beauty of the priestly 
actions in the house of God pervade the entire work and will certainly 
inspire those of the clergy who study Dr. O’Connell’s trilogy. 

iS ae 


DANIEL MAN OF DESIRES. By Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. Burns Oates 

and Washbourne, London, England. 1941. Pp. 247. Cloth, 7s 6 d. 

Dom Van Zeller’s studies of the Old Testament prophets are not 
biographies nor commentaries; they are sketches by a master hand setting 
forth in refreshing color contrasts certain features of the more or less 
hazy portraits lingering in our cwn imagination. The prophets were color- 
ful men, and we find them here viewed against a realistic background, and 
their characteristics interpreted with modern significance. Daniel Man of 
Desires has all the charm of the studies that preceded this volume, though 
the reader may regret the author’s decision to pass over the prophetic 
visions in the canonical text. 


B. A. S. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF A FREETHINKER. By Herbert Elssworth 
Cory. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1941. Pp. vii-313. Cloth, $3. 
That natural instinct in all converts to repay their newly found Lord 

with a grateful record of His ways in bringing them to Him, in the 

case of Dr. Cory results in a unique and valuable contribution to auto- 
biographical literature 2nd the cause of the Church. Dr. Cory’s erudition 
and his delving into practicaliy every field of human knowledge before 
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his conversion reminds us of two other converts, both of whom influenced 
him greatly: St. Paul and St. Augustine. His two complete educations— 
one in the humanities at Brown, Harvard and the University of California, 
the other in biological sciences at John’s Hopkins and Columbia—made 
possible his useful evaluation of the good and evil in ancient and modern 
literature, in modern sciences and social movements. Such a background 
gives added weight to the last two chapters on Church history and doc- 
trine. 


E. A. L. 


THE SUNDAY EPISTLES AND GOSPELS. With Commentary and Sug- 
gestions for Use in Preaching. By Right Rev. Msgr. P. Boylan. Browne and 
Nolan Ltd., Richview Press, Dublin. 2 vols. 1940-1941. Pp. vii-238 and vi- 
322. Cloth, 7s 5d each. 

The well-known author of The Psalms and other scriptural books here 
comments on the Sunday epistles and gospels in the way we would expect 
of a Scripture scholar—the way we would recommend to all preachers 
who are not content with mere moralizing. He clarifies the readings by 
translating them directly from the Greek into English, then by adding 
the most essential exegetical and historical notes to each pericope (without 
imitating “the familiar practice of enumerating diverging views and the 
scholars who defend them,” I, p. v). Each set of comments then has its 
thoughts for preaching. Fortunately, these moral applications require addi- 
tional thinking on the part of the preacher who is to use them. The 
comments, like the “thoughts,” are helps to preachers who write their 
own sermons, not ready-made discourses for those who have surrendered 
their intellectual independence. The fact that these helps could appear 
in book form, after having been printed in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record 
(1935-1937), would indicate an ascending trend in the quality of the 
spoken word. 

P. R. B. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Liturgical 
Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


THE AMERICA PRESS, New York, N. Y.: Hundreds of Churches but Only 
One Is Christ’s and Science Helps the Church. By Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J. 
Pamphlets, 10 cents. 


BENEDICTINE CONVENT OF PERPETUAL ADORATION, Clyde, Mo.: 
Daily Companion for Secular Oblates of St. Benedict. Pamphlet, 15 cents. 
Sweet Sacrament We Thee Adore. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: The Canon Law Digest. 
Supplement 1941. By Rev. T. L. Bouscaren, S.J. Pp. 218. Paper, $2.25. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, Hongkong, China: The Science of Love. A 
Study in the Teachings of Therese of Lisieux. By John C. H. Wu. 1941. 
Pp. x-48. Ornamental cloth, $1.00. 
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| CHORAL MUSIC 


New York, by GeorGia STEVENS 


The Pius X Choir has given many concerts in various parts of the 
United States, and many requests have been made by musicians for 
copies of the unpublished compositions found on Pius X Programs. 
These numbers have finally been put in print, through the medium 
of this collection. Secular and Sacred Music for 1, 2, 3 and 4 voices, 
elsewhere unavailable are here presented. 


No. 1158 Cloth bound. 126 pp. Price $1.25 
Published by 


McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO. 
100 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Order “on approval” 
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